


A GREAT HALL FOR MAIL 
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Ie Angeles courts have found that the mails can 
cut costs and increase convenience in the han- 
dling of traffic tickets. Be- 

fore the Bail-by-Mail sys- 

tem went into effect three 

years ago, those receiving 

tickets had to appear in 

court, even if they were not 

contesting. Now they just 

maii in their bail. Mail 

receipts brought in $1,- 

187,071 last year, com- 

pared to $581,000 the previous year. And clerk office 
hours have been cut drastically. Oh, yes—about half 
of those who mail in their bail forfeit it. 


© one has such figures, but the Charleston, SC, 

management sectional center may be the Postal 
Employee Development Center champion. Tommy 
Banks, PEDC manager there, says 70% of the MSC’s 
employees are taking courses. 


J gpange yourself as head of a company that sends 
out almost 100,000 catalogs through a mailing 
firm. Now picture all the 

labels coming off in the 

mail because there wasn't 

enough glue. That's what 

happened to the Kaplan 

School Supply Corp. of 

Winston-Salem, NC. When 

the Winston-Salem post 

office discovered the prob- 

lem, it asked post offices 

all over the country to glue on what labels they could 
find. They did, a large part of the mailing was saved, 
and a company official said: ‘‘These guys (postal 
employees) are great. They grabbed hold of the 
problem .. . and really saved the company from a 
disaster.”’ 


jpyer Cheney, a businessman in Eau Claire, WI, 
praised the Postal Service in a letter to his local 
newspaper. ‘Our employees are located throughout 
the world,”’ he said. “Twice a month they send their 
time sheet to the office in Eau Claire. We review it and 
forward it to our computer in Missouri. Paychecks are 
mailed to the respective employee. Not once in 15 
years can | recall! one of these items being lost. Very 
seldom are they ever late. With all the bad press the 
Postal Service gets, we sometimes hesitate to send 
valuable papers through the mail, but we do anyway 
and they have always arrived.” 


omorrow has already arrived for West Germany’s 

postal service. It not only delivers the mail, but 
also operates the phone system, Telex, telegraph, 
data transmission, radio and TV transmission, a bus 
service, and checking and savings bank services. It 
delivers over half the country’s daily newspapers. 
It’s the country’s biggest public employer, with as 
many employees as the Army. There, as elsewhere, 
the public complains about rates. By law, the post 
office must pay its own way, so letters cost 20¢ 
within West Germany and 30¢ to other European 
destinations. 


\iijnen an Indiana high school basketball team 
went to the state tour- 
nament finals, the town 
broke out in signs praising 
and encouraging the team, 
according to an item in 
Reader's Digest’s ‘‘Life in 
These United States.’’ The 
best sign was in the post 
office window: “Go 46131, 
Beat 47150.” 


peration Alert, the postal program to help the 

elderly, has expanded from its beginnings in the 
Bronx—it now covers all of New York City’s bor- 
oughs, plus a few other places. The New York pro- 
gram now includes the Bronx, Manhattan, Queens 
and Staten Island. The Brooklyn post office has a 
separate program, and similar ones operate in 26 
cities of nearby Suffolk County, NY; Ann Arbor, MI; 
and Portland, ME. Under the plan, letter carriers 
watch boxes of elderly customers registered in the 
program. If no one picks up the mail in a reasonable 
time, the civic group maintaining the file on the cus- 
tomer is notified. 


Watertown, NY, couple moving to Hawaii found 
the cheapest and surest way of sending their 
household goods—by mail. Not including furniture or 
big appliances, of course. It took the couple a year 
to pack and mail everything parcel post, not insured. 
They mailed a total of 10,- 
000 pounds (in parcels of 
less than 70 pounds each) 
for less than $3,000. The 
only damage: One small 4 
socket lost and a type- 
writer knob broken, which 
the customer attributed to 
poor packing. 
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100 employees picked by computer swap ideas face-to-face with top managers 


When a distribution clerk from Addison, 
IL, got a chance to question the Postmaster 
General and the Deputy Postmaster General 
about a problem that’ 8 worrying people in 
her office, her most reassuring response 


came from an unexpected source—a fellow 
clerk. 


The interchange came during a recent 
series of regional management meetings, © 
the first to include craft employees, super- 
visors and small office postmasters. 

About 100 were invited, along with the 
regulars at the meetings, to provide their 
perspectives on what’s happening in the 
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Postal Service—and what should 
be happening. 

It was an attempt at improving 
communication. Ironically, one of 
the things it showed was a need 
for better communication. 

“This centralizing of sorting,” 
asked soft-spoken Shirley Peters 
in the Chicago meeting, “are they 
going to do more of it? How will 
it affect the people in post offices 
—the ones who are doing the 
work now?” 

DPMG William F. Bolger of- 
fered the first answer, explaining 
that people operating a sectional 
center’s high-speed machines can 
do the work better and faster 
than clerks sorting manually in a 
post office. 

“We're talking about area mail 
processing,” said Bolger. “It’s not 
practical everywhere. But, in 
answer to your question, yes, we 
intend to expand it to cover every 
area we can. In each case, how- 
ever, we'll consider the human 
factors involved.” 

At this point, Central Regional 
Postmaster General John Doran 
spoke up. 

“There will be no surprises,” 
he promised Shirley Peters. 
“When we phase in area mail 
processing, we plan a year in 
advance. Then, when we're ready 
to make the change, we take full 
advantage of the year’s attrition, 
so there’s as little dislocation as 
possible for the regular em- 
ployees involved. 

“From day one of this plan- 
ning, there should be communica- 
tion with the employees in the 
post office, so that everyone 
understands what's going to hap- 
pen.” 

The theoretical explanations 
made sense, but it was distribu- 
tion clerk Dave Scofield, of Bell- 
wood, IL, who added the clincher. 

“Mrs. Peters,” he broke in, “we 


had it in our office. There was a 
lot of rumbling about it before it 
came. But it worked just like 
these people said. We used the 
casuals, and when we gave up 
our dispatch, we lost only one 
man—and he’s happier where he 
is now than he was before. It 
worked real smooth.” 

Scofield’s remark was an ex- 
ample of the dividends you get 
from gathering mailhandlers, 
window and distribution clerks, 
city and rural carriers, customer 
services and mail processing 
supervisors and postmasters to- 
gether with top management. 
They not only get a chance to 
rap with the Washington people, 
they also hear what it’s like in an- 
other postal facility. 

Postmaster Rubye Hill, of 
Westminister, TX, for instance, 
said she'd never realized how 
many problems poorly packaged 
parcels could cause until she 
heard them discussed by Laverne 
Thomas and Phil Alger, mailhan- 


The talk was lively and the listeni 
thoughtful at top management's meeting 
with randomly-selected employees. Th 
page: Upper—Lawrence Hughes, gener: 
foreman of mails in Chicago, maké 

a point to window clerk Beatrice Watso 
of Haymarket, IL. Lower—Postmasté 
General Bailar hears a discussion abod 
parcel post. Opposite page: Upper. 
Deputy PMG Bolger answers a questio 
Center—Clerk Shirley Peters of Addiso 
IL, listens to an explanation of are 

mail processing. Lower—Postmaster Jo 
Condon Jr. of Beverly, MA, stands read 
to pose a questio 





dlers at the Dallas Bulk Mail Cen- 
ter. 

In a wide-ranging discussion of 
equal employment opportunity 
and the Women’s Program, Don- 
ald Houchin, foreman of delivery 
and collection at Alhambra, CA, 
cited the significant advancement 
of qualified women in his section- 
al center over the past two years. 
He attributed this to the personal 
involvement of the sectional cen- 
ter manager and his top staff. 

Carrier Nick Bauler of Arling- 
ton Heights, IL, said his discus- 
sions about absenteeism with 
general foreman Ora Latimore of 
North Suburban surprised him. 
‘“‘We don't have the problem,” he 
said. “I guess we're too small.” 

But it was what the 20 or so 
people in each region told top 
management that they felt was 
most important. And manage- 
ment agrees. 

“I was delighted with the meet- 
ings,” said DPMG Bolger after 
the last one. “We could only talk 
with 100 out of hundreds of 
thousands of employees, but we 
hoped that they would talk to 
their peers and see what was 
bothering people. We had a genu- 
ine desire to hear how they felt 
about their jobs and the Postal 
Service in general, and I think we 
did.” 

Bolger said the questions show 
that employees now have the 
same interests they did when he 
joined the Post Office Department 
36 years ago. 

“They're interested in their 
customers, they're interested in 
the service we give and they’re 
interested in making it better. 

“Do we plan to meet with such 
a group again? The answer is yes. 
We'll have to look at the format 
of the meetings and whether we 
want to have them semiannually, 
but whenever we hold the field 


meetings, we'll try it again.” 

These are the twice-yearly 
gatherings that bring 600 region- 
al, district and field managers 
together with the top staff from 
Headquarters. 

In February and March, they 
took place in Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Chicago, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. A general session preceded 
workshops where participants 
met the heads of Administration, 
Operations, Employee & Labor 
Relations, Manpower & Cost 
Control, Finance, Public & Em- 
ployee Communications and 
Government Relations. 

The newcomers had been 
picked by chance. A computer 
searched through Social Security 
numbers ending in the digit 5 and 
rolled out a list of people in a mix 
of jobs who lived within driving 
distance of the meeting place. 

After they broke from the 
general session, found their meet- 
ing room and settled around a 
conference table, the questions 
came in a ragged tempo and 
jumped from subject to subject. 
And, in each of the sessions, a 
half-dozen or so tended to domi- 
nate. 

Henry Gutenstein, a window 
clerk at the Los Angeles Terminal 
Annex, was ready. He carried a 
sheaf of papers to prove some 
strongly felt points. 

Printed matter arriving from 
South America, he said, was 
being incorrectly handled as reg- 
istered instead of certified, caus- 
ing extra work. And some win- 
dow clerks in the Central Region 
consistently mishandled Express 
Mail acceptance. 

“Damned if he wasn’t right,” 
declared the Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for Opera- 
tions, E. V. (Pete) Dorsey, a 
month later at the next-to-last 


meeting in Boston. 
continued 





Dorsey was one of the Wash- 
ington people who promised to 
follow up on _ questions he 
couldn't answer immediately. He 
was also one of those who con- 
fessed reservations about invit- 
ing craft employees to meet with 
management. 

“I have to admit I thought 
they'd turn into gripe sessions,”’ 
he said after the first two meet- 
ings. ‘But I was wrong. I didn’t 
hear a single self-serving ques- 
tion or statement. They had good, 
objective questions, and good 
ideas.” 

Many of the questions, like 
Gutenstein’s, related to specific 


FI: a sampling of the ques- 

tions that the randomly selected 
group of craft employees, super- 
visors and postmasters asked 
Headquarters managers at the re- 
gional meetings: 

Why not paint collection boxes 
with luminous paint so a carrier 
can spot them easier in the dusk 
or bad weather? 

The decal on the box is reflective 
and should show up in headlights 
in bad weather. Luminous paint 
overall would be too expensive 
and of doubtful aesthetic quality. 
(Tom Ellington, Administration.) 

What about the “REA” limits on 
the size of packages “first-class” 
offices can accept—can we get 
rid of them? 

We're working on it. It’s not a 
postal regulation, it's the law. We 
thought we had the change locked 
up (ready to pass in Congress) 
last fall. There’s not enough busi- 
ness to put in your eye, but we know 
it's hard to explain to your cus- 
tomers that they have to take over- 
size packages down the road to a 
smaller post office. (PMG Benjamin 
F. Bailar.) 

Do we get paid for non-profit 
mail? 

Congress makes up the difference 
between the 2¢ we charge and the 





jobs. But other questions brought 
up broader subjects. For example, 
a Northeast Region carrier, Jo- 
seph Fortunato, wanted to know 
why the Postal Service priced 
special delivery rates so high. 
“They're driving away busi- 





Some 


estions 


and 
nswers 


Fred Ratcliffe, general foreman at 
Dallas's Terminal Annex, at the 
Southern Region meeting. 


cost of delivery. (Dick Gould, 
Finance.) 

What about the pressure-sensitive 
precanceled stamps? My customers 
keep asking for them. 

An Inspection Service report 
showed a high rate of reuse, around 
20%. So we probably won't try 
them again. (Ellington). 

Postage due is a pain in the neck. 
Can’t we charge a flat rate for 
forwarding second-class material? 

That's under consideration right 
now. We presently have 32 pro- 
posals before the Postal Rate Com- 


ness,” he told PMG Benjamin F. 
Bailar. 

Bailar got some basics into his 
reply: 

“One minute of your time costs 
15¢. Can you deliver more than 
one bona fide special in eight 
minutes? Even in a business dis- 
trict, how many can you deliver 
in two hours? 

“Have any of you,” he asked, 
looking around the table, “called 
Western Union to find out how 
much they charge to deliver a 
telegram—physically take it to 
someone? The last time I did, it 
was $3.75. It’s a premium service 
because it takes people's time. 





mission, 13 of them concerning 
second class. (Gould.) 

Can't rural carriers get an exemp- 
tion from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act overtime provisions? Why can’t 
we just take as long as we need to 
deliver our routes? 

We worked with the rural 
carriers’ union on this and we came 
up empty. Congress won’t grant 
an exemption. The same thing ap- 
plies to small post offices in general 
stores, where they're open maybe 
70 hours a week. They want to sell 
stamps when people come in, but 
we have to tell them to lock up 
the post office after 40 hours. It 
doesn't make sense. (Bailar.) 

Will we increase our limits on 
insurance for parcels and registered 
mail? 

We're hoping to increase the 
limits to $500 on parcels and $2,500 
on registered. The parcel post 
maximum insurance was set by 
Congress in 1934. (Jim Finch, 
Government Relations.) 

The international rate structure 
is too complicated. Can it be 
streamlined? 

The International Affairs office is 
working on this. However, many 
of the rules are made by the other 
countries involved and cannot be 
easily changed. (Ellington.) m 





“Postal employees are well 
paid, and that’s part of what's 
responsible for our costs. I don’t 
want any misunderstanding. I 
think you deserve the salaries 
you get. But at 15¢ a minute, we 
have to find ways to balance 
costs and services.” 

A postmaster asked what man- 
agement is doing to keep the busi- 
ness the Postal Service got during 
the United Parcel Service strike. 

Bolger answered: 

“During the strike we inter- 
viewed the 760 largest mailers 
who came to us from UPS. We 
asked them: will you stay with us 
after the strike ends? Two per- 
cent, 15 of them, said they'd con- 
sider it. But within 2% weeks 
after the strike ended, all the 
mailers went back to UPS—in- 
cluding the 2%. They told us, 
‘Your service is good, but you 
charge too much. We can’t afford 
you.’ 

‘‘We have one competitive rate 
and that’s in the local zones. 
That's the business we have to 
go after, the retail store deliv- 
eries. We've had some success in 
Boston and Milwaukee. We have 
an excellent delivery capability in 
place—we have to use it. And we 
have to give good service to pro- 
tect the volume that we have. We 
want that business!” 

Mail processing and bulk mail 
center people complained about 
the poor packaging the Postal 
Service accepts and insures. 

“Can't a window clerk refuse 
to accept a parcel if it’s really in 
bad shape?” asked Laverne 
Thomas, a mailhandler in the 
Dallas BMC. 

“You bet,” answered Bailar. 
“They not only can, they should.” 

Bolger said new guidelines for 
window and platform acceptance 
clerks would be issued soon. 

Occasionally one of the group 


wouldn't be satisfied with a nega- 
tive answer to a suggestion and 
would repeat it to different peo- 
ple. For example, clerk Dave Sco- 
field wondered why permit mail 
must be deposited in the office 
where its deposit is held. “Why 
can’t we let them take the mail to 
different post offices and save 
us the money?” 

Scofield got the same answer 
from three top managers—reve- 
nue protection. 

O’Hare AMF supervisor Victor 
Darst concluded that the people 


from Headquarters were smarter 
than he expected them to be. 
“They know their jobs,” he said. 

Western Region supervisor 
Danny Johnson was also im- 
pressed at the give-and-take. 
“Usually when you go to work- 
shop sessions and someone 
comes in to talk to you, they do 
all the talking. This time, we did 
most of the talking.” 

Shirley Peters felt it was be- 
cause ‘‘they were easy to talk to. 
I was surprised that they were so 
down-to-earth.” @ 


After one session, James V. P. Conway, senior assistant postmaster general 
for employee and labor relations, explains a point to Judith Wolfe, 
general foreman at the Terminal Annex in Los Angeles. 





New program enlists you 
in protecting postal revenue 
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t's happening everywhere. 

In every big city post office. In 
every small town, too. 

Each day the Postal Service is 
losing money — revenue that is 
legitimately ours. 

It's being lost in short-paid, 
unpaid and misclassified mail. 

Now, however, there’s a na- 

tional program to stop 

the loss. It’s called rev- 
enue protection. 

Although revenue 

protection is not re- 

ally new to the Post- 

al Service, it has got- 

ten renewed emphasis 

in all five regions. 

Throughout the country, high 
revenue generating offices are in- 
volved in the first phase of the 
program, called Quick-Fix. The 
goal of Quick-Fix is to produce 
immediate results. 

Other long-range improvement 
efforts are under way. Examples 
are acceptance procedures, em- 
ployee training and awareness, 
clearer instructions, improved 
procedures in plant loading, cus- 
tomer awareness, and examina- 
tion of facilities and equipment. 

In the Northeast Region, for 
instance, all 37 management sec- 
tional centers are involved, with 
each of the nine districts having 
teams overseeing implementa- 
tion. 

In the Southern Region, the 32 
largest offices are using Quick- 
Fix. In addition, in about 70 
MSCs and about 10 other large 
offices, such as St. Petersburg, 
FL, clerks dedicated to revenue 
protection are spending two to 
three hours each night on tour 3 
looking for short-paid, unpaid 
and misclassified mail. 


In the Central Region, all MSCs 
are Quick-Fixing, and in the East 
42 MSCs are in the program. 

The Eastern Region has had a 
local project, similar to Quick- 
Fix, in place for about a year and 
has realized about $800,000 in 
savings during that time. 

Here are some of the things all 
the regions are doing as part of 
Quick-Fix: 

(1) Reviewing acceptance 
points to assure that only quali- 
fied employees are accepting 
mail. 

(2) Providing training in local 
PEDCs of window and dock ac- 
ceptance people as required. 

(3) Checking the operation, ac- 
curacy and availability of scales. 

(4) Increasing emphasis on the 
verification of mailer preparation, 
particularly in bulk third-class 
and tying and banding of second- 
class. 

(5) Beefing up quality control, 
with an eye toward insuring that 
bulk mailings go through accep- 
tance units directly into the mail- 
stream. 

(6) Spot checking metered 
mail. 

(7) Scrutinizing facer-canceler 
operations. 

(8) Emphasizing lock box and 
caller service controls. 

(9) Alerting collection box 
sweepers to insure that permit 
mail goes to acceptance units. 

About 215 cities in the Western 
Region are heavily involved in 
the program. And some of them, 
like Los Angeles, have teams of 
revenue protection clerks finding 
the money due the Postal Service. 

How widespread is the revenue 
loss? 


Surveys have disclosed some 
illuminating facts. In some facili- 
ties, for instance, 20% of first- 
class flats and SPRs did not con- 
tain enough postage. In one facil- 
ity, mail delivered to three firms 
was short-paid $100,000 a year. 
And most facilities accept large 
amounts of misclassified mail, re- 
sulting in large dollar losses to 
the Postal Service. 

“Now, through our revenue 
protection program we're a heck 
of a lot more efficient than we 
were,” says George Roberts, man- 
ager of mailing requirements, 
which oversees the program in 
the Los Angeles post office. 

“We're capturing about $200,- 
000 per accounting period, and 
we know there’s more out there.” 
Nationally, losses are estimated 
at more than $100 million a year 
—money that belongs to the 
Postal Service. 

In addition to enlisting the aid 
of all postal employees, the L. A. 
post office has a special force of 
seven employees assigned to rev- 
enue protection. Jiro (Jerry) Wa- 
tanabe coordinates the program 
from his office in the Terminal 
Annex. Five others—two on tour 
1, one on tour 2 and two on tour 
3—are based in the Annex. One 
man, on tour 3, is at the World 
Way facility. 

Watanabe is a level 7, the oth- 
ers are level 6. 

Says Roberts: “The camarade- 
rie and dedication of these peo- 
ple are exceptional.” 

“In our operation, I’m the guy 
in the middle,” adds Watanabe. 
“When one of our revenue pro- 
tection clerks finds short-paid 
mail, he sends it to me and I con- 
tact the sender. I advise the send- 
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er of the correct postage and the 
correct way of mailing.” 

Watanabe says he gets all 
kinds of reactions from mailers. 
“Some are angry. Others thank 
me.” 

Still others complain that ‘‘they 
have been mailing the same way 
for many years at the same rate. 
I try to tell them that nobody 
caught the error before.” 

If a revenue clerk finds 10 or 
more incorrect pieces from the 
same mailer, Watanabe contacts 
the firm. Fewer than that, each 
piece is “rated up” (postage due 
is indicated on the envelope) and 
the recipients pay for it. 

If a lot of mail is short-paid, 
unpaid or misclassified, it is held 
up until corrected by the sender 
if the mailing originated in the 
L. A. area. 

For the program to pay off in 


L. A., the seven revenue protec- 
tion employees must attempt to 
recover $865 a day of short-paid 
or unpaid mail. The figure may 
sound high, but on most days 
they have little trouble reaching 
it. 

Each man on the L. A. team has 
the run of his facility during his 
tour. ‘We try to follow the flow 
of the mail,”’ says Watanabe. 

Clifton J. Andrews, a revenue 
protection clerk on tour 2 at the 
Annex, says he likes the chal- 
lenge of recapturing the money 
due the Postal Service. “You 
never know when you're going to 
hit it.” 

Last October, two tour 3 clerks, 
Fred Corso and Steve Budzak, 
had the biggest “hit.” They found 
four hampers full of first-class 
letters, approximately 75 trays 
containing 27,000 pieces, each 





Revers protection is our busi- 


ness—all of us. 

Revenue leaks are everywhere. 
One of the worst involves the po- 
tential reuse of uncanceled stamps 
by mailers. 

Although efficiency in canceling 
stamps has been increased by wider 
use of the Mark II Facer-Canceler, 
an estimated 2% of the stamped 
letters get by. 

That means thousands of un- 
canceled stamps still find their way 


every day to letter sorting machines 
and manual distribution cases. 

Mailers can use these stamps 
again if they’re not found and can- 
celed by hand. 

Manual distribution clerks and 
carriers can deface uncanceled post- 
age by using a dauber, often within 
easy reach. 

Particular attention should also 
be given to small parcels and rolls, 
and parcel post. All stamps on this 
mail must be hand-canceled. Roller 
cancelers may already be in use at 
your office. If one isn’t handy, don’t 
hesitate to deface a stamp with a 
pen. 

Carriers have the last chance to 
cancel a stamp before it goes to a 
customer. When the final address 
check is made just before delivery, 
whether letter or parcel post, also 
check the stamp. You can deface 
it with a pen.@ 


11 cents short-paid. The recov- 
ered revenue amounted to nearly 
$3,000. 

The program in L. A. has also 
filtered down to the 61 stations 
and branches in the sectional 
center. 

Judy Jaroch, manager of the 
Metro station, says: “Clerks and 
carriers there are capturing an 
average of $800 a day in what had 
once been lost revenue.” 

Says Inez Powell, a distribu- 
tion clerk at Del Valle station: 
“Revenue protection means job 
security, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

The national emphasis is that 
revenue protection is everybody's 
job. 

Revenue protection’s emphasis 
is underscored in section 146.11 
of the Postal Service Manual, 
which states that “postage on all 
mail must be fully prepaid at the 
time of mailing, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: (a) Business reply 
mail or metered reply mail han- 
dled as business reply mail, (b) 
Federal Government and free 
mail, (c) certain mail for the 
blind, (d) mail sent by members 
of the Armed Forces.” 

Where can you find short-paid 
or unpaid mail? Actually, almost 
anyplace. 

On the dock or platform, in 
manual sack separation areas, 
sorting belts, distribution areas 
(cases and pouches), box units, 
in stations and branches, special 
delivery units, area mail process- 
ing offices. 

One post office manager says: 
“It boggles the mind how much 
money is being lost to the Postal 
Service (from revenue losses). 
And it’s the job of all of us to 
stop that loss.” 





Imost every postal employee 
knows that if people — par- 
ticularly individual mailers — 
prepared packages according to 
the Postal Service Manual, we 
wouldn’t have much of a damage 
problem. 

Now a new checklist is being 
developed to help people do just 
that. 

The checklist should also help: 
* Cut down the work of the re- 
wrap section. 

* Reduce the number of parcels 
that end up in post office auc- 
tions. 

= Lessen the number of insurance 
claims. 

* Above all, give the public more 
confidence in the Postal Service. 

The checklist will be for all 
postal employees who accept 
parcels for mailing. It will take 
the form of a checklist beginning 
with the most important points 
in packaging and decending 
down to minor points. 

The message: You shouldn't 
accept a parcel that fails to qual- 
ify. And managers should back 
up employees in these decisions. 

The checklist 
will autho- 
rize an em- 
ployee to 
refuse a 
package. 

It’s un- 

pleasant 

to turn 

down a 

customer, 

but the 

employee \ 

will be able 

to point to 

the checklist . & 
for support and 
guidance to the customer. 


YOU CAN SAY 


New guidelines 
help you to decide 
when to accept— 
or reject—a parcel 


A major fault, such as im- 
proper closure and _ reinforce- 
ment, might be enough cause to 
disqualify a parcel. Or it might 
take as many as three minor de- 
ficiencies. 

The acceptance checklist will 
apply to all places. A customer 
whose package is refused at one 
post office shouldn’t be able to 
go down the road and get another 
post office to accept it. 

Putting a poorly prepared par- 
cel into the mailstream merely 
passes the buck to other postal 
employees. The buck should 
start and stop where the pack- 
age is mailed. After all, many 
bucks are at stake. 

The checklist 
points like: 


1. Is the package 
enough for its contents? 


2. Are the contents too bulky 
for the container? Or is the box 
too large for the contents? 

3. Do the contents shift back 
and forth within the container, 
making it likely to break through 
the sides or ends? 


will contain 


strong 


4. Is the package properly re- 
inforced? (65-75% of package 
damage occurs because clo- 
sures are not reinforced.) 
5. Is the package’s 
tape strong enough 
and tight enough to 
resist pressure or 

short dropping? 

6. Is the address 
legible and securely 
attached? Is it on 
only one side of the 
parcel? 

7. Can the address 
be read from 30 in- 
ches away? @ 





MAIL PLANE 
TO MAIN STREET 


The regional airline brings fast, reliable service to smaller cities 





B: in its struggling, fledgling 

days, North Central Airlines 
often carried a sack of mail with 
only one letter in it. It was writ- 
ten by a North Central station 
manager so that the airline would 
be paid for the sack. 

Those days are long past. 
North Central now carries about 
27 million pounds of mail a year. 
And as one of the country’s larg- 
est regional airlines, it typifies the 
way good airlines handle the 
mail. 

Mail means a lot to North Cen- 
tral. The airline’s 1975 annual re- 
port shows mail revenue at about 
$2 million and its earnings before 


income taxes at $4.9 million. Be- 
cause carrying mail is highly 
profitable, you can see what a big 
factor it is in North Central's fi- 
nancial picture. 

North Central means a lot to 
mail service, too. Although its 
planes carry only a small part of 
the 1.3 billion pounds of mail the 
entire airline industry handles, it 
serves much of the Midwest— 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, with flights to Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. It flies mail to many 
smaller cities that otherwise 


Mail boards one side of a North Central plane 


while passengers board the other. 


would be reached only by truck 
—places like Green Bay, Eau 
Claire, Sault Ste. Marie, Thief 
River Falls, Bismarck and Pierre. 

Its flights between large cities 
such as Milwaukee-New York 
and Detroit-Boston give the Post- 
al Service greater flexibility in 
moving the mail across the coun- 
try. 

About 12% of all the mail 
placed on airplanes is in con- 
tainers. But unlike the big trunk 
lines like American, United and 
TWA, North Central handles no 
containers; it’s all loose-sack 
mail. 

Mail destined for, say, Hough- 


continued 

















ton, MI, is picked up in sacks at 
the air mail facility at O’Hare 
International Airport in Chicago. 
North Central personnel put the 
mail sacks in a covered cart along 
with the passengers’ baggage and 
get it into the cargo hold of flight 
453. 

The flight leaves O’Hare at 2 
p.m. and lands in Green Bay, WI, 
45 minutes later. Again, North 
Central personnel put the Hough- 
ton mail on a covered cart and 
take it to flight 345, which leaves 
at 3:05 and lands at the Hough- 
ton-Hancock airport at 5:32, in 
time for delivery the next day. 

Chances are, trucking from 
either Chicago or Green Bay 
wouldn’t get the mail to Hough- 
ton for next-day delivery. 

Not only does North Central 
get the mail there, it also does the 
job well. Postal Headquarters’ 
quality control system divides the 
airlines into five groups, depend- 
ing on their records in handling 
the mail. North Central has al- 
ways rated in the top group. 

Last July, for instance, North 
Central was charged with only 
36 “mishandlings” and because 
of its high rating wasn’t fined a 
penny. As John Minerich, North 
Central’s manager of cargo ad- 
ministration, explains, a mis- 
handling occurs when, for ex- 
ample, a sack falls off the cart 
and doesn’t make it to the air- 
plane, or when the airline fails to 
make the transfer from one plane 
to the next. 

If 10 sacks destined for Hough- 
ton aren’t transferred in Green 
Bay and go on to Minneapolis, 
they would count as 10 mishan- 
dlings. In that case, the mail 
would be sent back to Green Bay 


on the next plane from Minne- 
apolis. 

July of 1975, incidentally, was 
a big month for fines against 
North Central. The airline paid 
the Postal Service $175. 

“Our good record stems from 
the fact that our people have al- 
ways been proud of the way we 
protect the mail,” Minerich says. 
“The mail has always gotten top 
priority with us. 

“First of all, it's an important 
revenue-producer. Then, too, we 
remember when we were first 
struggling. It was even more im- 
portant then. The postal system 
has been kind to us and we want 
to be kind to them.” 

That's the case for most of the 
airline industry. In Fiscal Year 
1976, the Postal Service spent 
$191.5 million for the transport of 
domestic mail by air. While pas- 
senger traffic is the meat and po- 
tatoes, mail revenue is the gravy. 

Most airlines, too, got big 
boosts from mail revenue in their 
early days. North Central started 
in 1948 as Wisconsin Central, a 
feeder line into Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport. It flew nine-passen- 
ger Lockheed 10A Electras over 
795,000 scheduled miles in its 
first year. It grew through larger 
planes, more stations, and more 
routes and in 1975 flew DC-9s 
and Convairs over 28.7 million 
scheduled miles. 

One of the reasons for its good 
postal record is the fact that its 
performance factor runs around 
99% —that is, it completes 99% 
of its 29 million scheduled miles. 
That’s a laudable record for an 
airline that serves smaller cities 
in some of America’s coldest, 
snowiest country. 


Like all airlines, North Central 
gives mail top priority for board- 
ing after passengers and their 
baggage. 

“It seems that everything gets 
busiest at the same time,” Mine- 
rich says. “Passengers, mail and 
air freight are all trying to get on 
the same plane. And other times, 
when the passenger load is light, 
the mail load and the air freight 
load are light too.” 

But Minerich isn’t complaining. 
North Central’s mail has gone 
from 23.3 million pounds in 1974 
to about 27 million in 1976. North 
Central likes the mail—and the 
mail likes North Central. @ 


Mail is picked off the carrousel under- 
neath North Central's Minneapolis 
passenger terminal. 


North Central takes pride in the care it 
gives the mail. 
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FRIENDLY DOG 


Community approach to bite problem proves successful in Colorado 


hen Richard Lyles was post- 

master/sectional center 
manager at Colorado Springs, he 
tried a new way to prevent dog 
bites to letter carriers. It cut 
down the number of dog bites by 
60% in the critical months last 
year. 

Now that he holds the same 
job in Denver, Lyles is trying the 
same approach in a much bigger 
community. And he’s confident it 
will succeed there, too. 

The thrust of Lyles’ new meth- 
od is this: A community-wide 
publicity campaign aimed at pet 
owners who think their dogs 
aren’t hazards to anyone. 

“The idea got started over a 
year ago,” Lyles recalls, “when 
the delivery managers at Colo- 
rado Springs were talking about 
preventing accidents. It was as- 
sumed then that we were doing 
all we could in combatting dog 
bites. But they decided to start 
from scratch, analyze the prob- 
lem once again, and look over 
the alternatives in dealing with 
dog bites. 

“I’ve had this idea of getting 
the community involved in the 
back of my mind for a long time. 
So we appointed a committee of 
postal people and invited those in 
the community who are also con- 
cerned with the dog bite hazard.” 

Besides the postal managers, 
the committee had representa- 
tives of the humane society, the 
city public utilities department, 


the telephone company, the city- 
county health department, and 
the local newspaper. 

Members of the group pooled 
their information about dog bites 
and concluded that the problem 
was not vicious dogs, so-called 
watchdogs or dogs running loose. 

‘“‘We determined that most dog 
bites occurred right on the prop- 
erty of the owner,” says Lyles, 
“many times right on the front 
porch or inside the house and fre- 
quently inside a fenced yard. 

“In most cases, the dog hadn’t 
bitten anyone before—or if it 
had, the owner wasn’t aware of 
it. 

“In short, we felt that those 
dogs bite because they think 
someone is invading ‘their’ ter- 
ritory. 

“We felt there was little use to 
publicity that says ‘Those of you 
who have unruly dogs, please 
control them’ because the prob- 
lem was not unruly dogs. We had 
to get a message to the pet owner 
who didn’t think his dog was a 
hazard to anyone.” 

The group turned to newspa- 
pers, radio, television and direct 
mail. 

The post office identified the 
ZIP Code areas where most dog 
bites were occurring. There, car- 
riers distributed a circular stress- 
ing the message that the “friendly 
family pet” has the greatest im- 
pulse to protect its area and 
therefore to bite. 


At the humane society’s re- 
quest, a television station made a 
60-second public service an- 
nouncement from the Postal 
Service film ‘You Can't Bite 
Back” and some local scenes. The 
station also prepared a radio an- 
nouncement. Both were used 
many times. 

The two daily newspapers ran 
articles stressing the friendly-dog 
theme. Colorado Springs’ largest 
shopping center had an audio- 
visual display with the same 
message. 

In the meantime, the post office 
followed traditional methods: 
The five-minute safety talk, ac- 
cident reviews, letters to house- 
holders where appropriate, iden- 
tifying cards for specific ad- 
dresses for the benefit of substi- 
tute carriers, and the insistence 
that all delivery employees carry 
dog repellent spray. 

The campaign, Lyles says, was 
a great success. In the June-Octo- 
ber period—the danger months— 
dog bites went down from 19 in 
1975 to 6 last year. 

This year, with a larger com- 
munity to work with, Lyles and 
his Denver staff are running a 
new campaign along the same 
lines. 

“It takes about four months to 
get everything ready,” Lyles 
says. “And when the season of 
frequent dog bites arrives, we 
hope to have all of Denver work- 
ing with us." 
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N.Y. station moves 


from one famous 
building to another 


ld Bowling Green station 
is empty now, except for a 
few mailbags stuffed in window 
cracks to keep out last winter's 
cold. The vault door stands open 
and the floor is strewn with 
paper. Shadowed hallways and 
scattered wall posters are all that 
remain. 
Bowling Green station moved 
from the basement area of the 
continued 


ON THE COVER: The magnificent 
dome above the lobby in the Great 
Hall, site of the new Bowling Green 
station. Opposite page: With Daniel 

Chester French’s sculpture, North 

America, looking on, postal employees 
move equipment out of the old Cus- 
toms House. This page, upper: The 
windows in the old station’s lobby. 
Center left: The place that Bowling 
Green employees called home for so 
many years. Center right: One of them 
packs up for the move. Lower: There 
goes a case across the street. 
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Customs House, which is now an 
officially designated New York 
City landmark, to the Great Hall 
of the Cunard Building across the 
street. Cunard Shipping Lines 
owns the building and occupied 
it until four years ago. 

Today, the Great Hall, with its 
21,000 square feet, its domed, 
vaulted ceilings and its fresco 
paintings, is probably the coun- 
try’s most unusual postal lobby. 
It is regarded as one of the most 
magnificent public spaces in 
Manhattan. 

The station was moved over a 
weekend in late January by a 
crew of 17 men from New York 
GPO, headed by Mike Goffredo. 
This was the sixth station Gof- 
fredo and his men moved in the 
past two years as part of the on- 
going working conditions im- 
provement program. “The real 
success to any move,” he says, 
“is planning and working with 
people that are conscientious. 
You've got to have cooperation 
between vehicle operations, plant 
maintenance and operations if 
it’s all going to work.” 

The toughest part of this move 
was moving seven 1,390 pound 
safes and fighting the zero tem- 
perature and 35 mile an hour 
wind. 


Right: New York postal employees tug 
at a crate to get it from the old Bowling 
Green station to the new. Below: The 
temperature was around zero but 
Edward Gowzaler solved the problem. 





Clerks and carriers all reported 
for work as usual Saturday to the 
old station. By 6:40 a.m. clerks 
were leaving for the new office 
and by 9 they were sorting mail 
to new cases in the Great Hall. 
At 10:00 a.m., Al Gaskin pulled 
down the last letter from his 
case for the White Hall Lunch 
Club and left the office at the 
Customs House for the last time. 
By the time he returned to the 
new Bowling Green station, his 
case had been moved and was in 
place for Monday's mail. 

Ed Solan completed the last 
window transaction at 11:45 a.m. 
by registering a letter for Jay 
Moon of Staten Island. 

Saturday, all the safes and 


most of the cases were moved. 
Sunday, the movers started at 7 
a.m. and finished by 4 p.m. 

Most of the 194 Bowling Green 
employees had fond memories of 
the good times they had shared 
at the Customs House despite the 
difficult working conditions. 
Tony Palazzo, a carrier for 20 
years, said: 

“We're going to miss the old 
place. It’s like an old shoe. It fits 
right after all these years. The 
smallness of the office forced us 
to be close. It was one big family. 
I just noticed the cracks in the 
wall after the cases were moved. 
I liked the other place but in a 
month I think we'll really ap- 
preciate this place.” 





Far left: A carrier takes 
his radio from the 
Customs House, re- 
turns from his route to 
the Great Hall. Left 
All's not perfect, but 
the new station is 
ready for business the 
day after the move. 














Ron Pontrelli 


t's not easy to adopt a child 

nowadays, but my husband, 
Ron, and | have three,” boasts 
window clerk Dorothy Pontrelli, 
32, of Holmdel, NJ. 

Dorothy's husband is Holmdel’s 
supervisor of postal operations. 
He and Dorothy have been a 
“postal team” as well as husband 
and wife for 11 years. 

“Ten years ago we learned we 
couldn't have children,’’ Dorothy 
explains, ‘‘so we decided to build 
toward the time when we could 
adopt some. 

“We applied to a state adoption 
agency and went through three 
months of intensive questioning 
and clearances. 

“‘When we were cleared, we 
were told it could be two, three or 
four years before they would find 
us a youngster. One month later 
the agency called. They said they 
had a 10-year-old daughter— 
Amanda Marie—for us. We 
couldn't have been happier, we 
thought. 

“Five months later, the agency 
called and said, ‘Don't you think 
it’s time Amanda Marie had a 
brother?’ 

“When the lady said Jeffrey, 12, 
was Amanda Marie’s blood 
brother—that was it. Of course we 
wanted him.”’ 

Shortly after Jeff and Amanda 
joined the family, Ron learned 


George Steven, 16, Amanda Marie, 13 





Dorothy Pontrelli 
and Jeffrey Ronald, 15 
he had cancer and underwent two 
operations—both of which the 
doctors said were successful. 

And just before last Christmas, 
the Pontrellis had another call from 
the adoption agency. They 
wondered if the Pontrellis had 
room for one more—George 
Steven, 16. 

“We're so excited over him, it’s 
unreal,’’ says Dorothy. ‘‘It takes 
love, and that’s it." a 


Joe McCann 
t takes skill, not brawn, to work 
at a letter sorting machine con- 
sole. 
Joe McCann, the new Roch- 
ester, NY, body building champion, 





says his LSM operator job is ideal 
after he spends three hours at a 
gym “pumping iron” to perfect his 
physique. 

“I'm not sure | could lift sacks of 
mail after one of my workouts,” 
says the 23-year-old McCann. 

For three years, McCann was a 
runner-up in the city-wide AAU 
body building competition. Win- 
ning it became an obsession—and 
he got his victory in February. 

“When | was in high school, | 
was on the track team and | 
weighed 145 pounds,” he explains. 
“One day, | wandered into the 
weight room and when | saw the 
body-building exercises, that was 
for me.” 

Now McCann's weight hovers at 
180 and muscles ripple over his 
5 foot 82 inch frame. 

One of his most ardent fans is 
his fiancee, Carol Kaiser, who 
works on the same tour and on 
the same LSM. 

McCann's ‘‘hobby”’ has made 
shopping for clothes difficult. 

“| bought a suit recently, and 
the coat was a 48 regular,” he 
says. ‘Since my waist is 30 inches, 
they had to do a lot of doctoring 
to the pants so they'd fit.”’ 

His training routine is not envi- 
able. 

“I’m up at 9:30 a.m., eat five 
soft-boiled eggs, fruit and water, 
then rest until 11. | work out at 
the Turners Club for three hours 
with barbells. Then | shower and 
I'm at the post office by 3. At 5, | 
eat a light lunch—usually a can 
of tuna packed in water, and a raw 
vegetable. I’m off work at 11:30, 
go home for supper—usually 
baked chicken—then | go to bed.” 

After winning the Mr. Rochester 
competition, he went off training 
and gained 30 pounds in a few 
days. 

A pancake binge with Carol 
was his downfall. @ 














Cliff Wade 


ourteen years ago, letter car- 

rier Cliff Wade helped dream 
up a canoe regatta to point out 
the recreational advantages of the 
beautiful Susquehanna River. 

This year, the Bainbridge, NY, 
Chamber of Commerce named 
Wade ‘‘Man of the Year” for his 
contributions toward making the 
General Clinton Canoe Regatta 
one of the state’s biggest small- 
town celebrations. 

Memorial Day weekends, rain 
or shine, now bring 50,000 visitors 
to the area. They line the banks of 
the river to watch canoeists com- 
pete. One of the races goes the 
70 miles from Cooperstown to 
Bainbridge, with three portages. 
Local civic groups sponsor talent 
shows, fireworks, dog shows, 
wrestling, sky diving, games, flea 
markets, concessions and carnival 
rides. 

The canoe regatta also led to 
the development of a riverside. 
Wade helped persuade businesses 
and individuals to advance money 
to fund the park. This year marked 





the repayment of all the loans— 
$46,000. 

“All the people from miles 
around become involved in the 
weekend planning and activities,” 
explains Wade. ‘‘People come 
from all over the country and 
Canada. 

“Some visitors even make test 
runs on the river and help clear 
out deadwood and brush that 
could be hazardous during the 
races.’ 

Wade, a 20 year-postal veteran, 
has never competed in the 70-mile 
event although he promises him- 
self he will before he gets too old 
to try.= 


ate 
Doris Allen 


ail comes three days a week 
to the tiny two-room post 
office at Duckwater, NV, but that’s 
not where the postmaster holds 
court. 

The building belongs to the 
Shoshone Indian tribe. Its custom- 
ers live on the reservation and the 
postmaster for the past 32 years 
is 44-year-old Doris Allison, a 
Shoshone. 

Doris and her husband, Andrew, 





live on a ranch about two miles 
from the post office. There they 
reared seven children of their own 
and two foster children. 

Besides being secretary to the 
local ‘‘Save the Children Federa- 
tion,” officer in the Indian Health 
Service, election official, expert 
seamstress, gardener and post- 
master, Doris was asked two years 
ago to become the tribe's first 
judge. 

“One of my daughters per- 
suaded me to do it,’’ she says. 
“She said, ‘Mother, you've always 
used good judgment with us, so 
why not become a judge?’ | had 
no idea what my duties would be, 
but | took the plunge.” 

The plunge involved 100 hours 
of classroom instructions and 
continuing law studies. She 
presides over court in her home. 

“We're now writing our own 
tribal law and order code, and we 
will also have our own tax laws. 
It’s all so new to us, but the tribal 
council supports me completely.’'g 
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USE TO AVOID PAYMENT 
OF POSTAGE, $300 
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Washington, DC 20260 
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sNould check to see that all stamps are canceled 


‘Bi 





Three 


for the 
money 


These posters—and others—will 
be appearing in workroom areas 
to remind everyone that postal rev- 
enues pay postal salaries and that 


protecting our revenues is every- 
one’s business. (See pages 8-11.) 
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